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cup of the Lord and the cup of devils: ye can- 
not be of the Lord’s table and of the 
table of devils. Do we provoke the Lord to 
ee Mi Are we veer om ?” In re- 
cl passage, ve ventu n some 
slight alteration of the common Engliah version. 
The word “communion’’ is properly defined by 


Johnson, “a participation of something in com- 
kp _ Meabt is the ete which 
it was here augur by our Translators. I have 
oaee t word for ‘‘ joint participation,” 
merely for the purpose of showing the manner in 
which the true meaning of the original expres- 
sion, ag it is here applied, is fixed by the use, in 
two other parts of the same passage, of the cor- 
responding noun, rendered, joint participants. 

Qn a comparison with certain parts of the fol- 
lowing chapter, (hereafter to be noticed) it must, 
in all fairness, be allowed that the bread and 
wine, which the apostle here declares to be 
a ‘joint participation in the body and blood of 
Christ,” are those which were eaten and drunk, 
in a literal sense, at the supper called by the 
apostle himself, the Lord’s . It appears, 
then, that those who ate and together of 
that bread and wine, were joint partakers of the 
body and blood of Christ, on the same principle, 
and in the same sense, that the Jews, who ate 
together of the sacrifices ordained by the law, 
were joint partakers of the altar ; and the Chris- 
tians, who united with idolaters in the eating of 
meats offered to false gods, were joint partakers 
with them, in devils. It is plain therefore, that 
the Christian communicants are not here repre- 
sented as feeding on the body and blood of Christ ; 
any more than the Jews are described as feeding 
-vae es aN as jointly partaking in 
t ings whic respect to body and 
blood of Chri ~— 

I seve sotutve into this examination of the 
passage before us, not so much for the purpose 
of disproving the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not | trantu tiation, as in order to show that the 
they which eat of the sacrifices (joint) apostle’s words give no real countenance to the 
of the altar ? Wheto I than, thet e idol is | notion, so y entertained among Protest- 
any thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice to | ants, that who rightly communicate in the 
idols is any thing? But I say, that the things | riteof the Lord’s Supper dy ‘hereby feed together, 
which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to} in @ spiritual sense, on the body and blood of 


devils, and not to God : andI would not that ye 
The declarations of this doctrine, unfounded 


shiould be joint partakers of (Eng. Trans. “ have 
fellowship with”) devils. Ye canndt drink the! as it appears to be on the authority of Scripture, 
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ON THE DISUSE OF ALL TYPICAL RITES IN THE 
WORSHIP OF GOD. 


BY J. J. GURNEY. 


I may now proceed to the consideration of 
those parts of the New Testament which relate 
to the institution called the Lord’s Supper. 

In order to clear-our ground respecting the 
nature and character of that ordinance, it is 
desirable, in the first place, to direct our atten- 
tion to the tenth chapter of the first epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians—a chapter which con- 
tains a remarkable allusion to the Lord’s Supper, 
as it was observed .by the early Christians. It 
appears that some of the Corinthian converts had 
so far sacrificed their religious consistency, as to 
join the banquets of their heathen neighbors, 
and to feast with them upon meats which had 
been previously offered to the idols. Such was 
the unchristian practice which suggested to the 
apostle Paul the following reproof and exhorta- 
tion: ‘I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what 
Isay. The cup of blessing which we bless, (or 
for which we give thanks,) is it not a joint par- 
ticipation (Eng. Trans. ‘the communion’’) of 
the blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a joint participation (Eng. Trans. “ the 
communion”) of the body of Christ? For we 
being many are one bread, and one body: for 
we are all partakers of that one (or that same) 
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are in the communion service of the church of 
England, both frequent and striking. The 
‘‘gacrament of the Lord’s Supper” is there de- 
nominated a “ holy mystery,” and a “ banquet of 
most heavenly food.” Thanksgiving is enjoined 
unto God, “ for that he hath given his Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, not only to die for us, but 
also to be our spiritual food and sustenance in 
that holy sacrament,’’ and,-on another occasion, 
this service states that, when “we receive that 
holy sacrament, then we spiritually eat of the 
flesh of Jesus Christ and drink his -blood ; then 
we dwell in Christ and Christ in us: we are one 
with Christ and Christ with us.” 

By such language a mystical importance is 
attached to the rite, which appears to have no 
foundation in its original use, as a simple memo- 
rial of the death of J@us. In these days of 
increasing light and spirituality, as we may justly 
esteem them, it is necessary to say but very little 
on this branch of our subject. Although the 
communicants in the Lord’s Supper may some- 
times be permitted to “eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the Son of man,” no arguments 
need now be advanced to prove that this spiritual 
eating and drinking has no necessary or even 
peculiar connexion with any external ceremony ; 
and that, in every time and place, it may be the 
privilege of the humble Christian, who lives by 
faith in the Son of God, and whose soul is sub- 
jected to the purifying, yet sustaining, influence 
of his Holy Spirit. Neither will it be any longer 
disputed that, when persons of such a character 
meet in companies for the solemn purpose of 
worshipping the Father, they may, without any 
use of the outward ordinance, feed together, in a 
spiritual sense, on the body and blood of Christ, 
and experience the truest communion with their 
Holy Head, and one with another in him. 

Having premised these remarks on the apostle’s 
description of the Lord’s Supper, we may hence- 
forward consider it in that more simple light in 
which alone I believe it to be regarded, in the 
present day, by many of those persons who ob- 
serve it; namely, as an outward ceremony, con- 
stituting part of divine worship, and intended 
typically to represent, and thus to bring into re- 
membrance, the death and sacrifice of Christ ; 
and we may proceed to examine those passages 
of the New Testament which have given rise to 
the opinion, so generally entertained, that such 
a rite was ordained by our Saviour, and that the 
practice of it is universally obligatory on believers 
in Christ. The passages to which I have to refer, 
under this head, are only two in number. The 
first is in the Gospel of Luke, who, in describing 
the last paschal Supper which Jesus ate with his 
disciples shortly before his crucifixion, writes as 
follows : “ And he (Jesus) took bread and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, say- 
ing, This is my body which is given for you: 

. this do in remembrance of me. Likewise, also, 
the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the 
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New Testament in my blood, which is shed for 


you.” 


The second passage alluded to, contains a 
declaration *of the apostle Paul, which fully con- 


firms the particulars related by Luke. It appears 


that the Corinthian converts had so greatly 
abused the practice to which the injunction of 
Christ had given rise, that, when they met to- 
gether for the purpose of eating the Lord’s Sup- 
per in company, there was found among them a 
total want of order and harmony; and many of 
them availed themselves of such occasions, for the 
intemperate indulgence of their carnal appetites ; 
‘« For, in eating,” says the apostle, ‘‘ every one 
taketh before other his own supper ; and one is 
hungry and another is drunken.” In order to 
correct habits of so disgraceful a character, Paul 
sharply reproves these Corinthians, and calls to 
their recollection the origin and object of the 
observance. ‘ For I have received of the Lord,”’ 
says he, ‘that which also I delivered unto you, 
that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
he was betrayed, took bread: and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat ; 
this is my body which is broken for you; this 
do in remembrance of me. After the same 
manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the New Testament 
in my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me. For as often,” adds the 
apostle, “‘as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come. 
Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. But 
let a man examine himself, and so let him eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh condemnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body.” 

It will be observed that, in this address to the 
Corinthians, the apostle is not enjoining upon 
them the practice of observing the Lord’s Supper. 
The passage contains no command of the apostle’s 
to that effect: it was intended solely to warn 
them against their abuse of that practice, and to 
explain to’ them its origin and true purpose. 
Accordingly, he briefly recites the circumstances 
which had given rise to it. The knowledge of 
these circumstances, it appears, he had “ re- 
ceived of the Lord ;” and the apostle’s state- 
ment, founded on the instruction thus given to 
him on the subject, substantially accords with 
the narration of Luke. We are, therefore, to 
consider it as a fact resting on confirmed evidence, 
that, when our Lord, at his last paschal supper, 
invited his disciples to take and eat the bread 
which he had broken, he added, “ This do in 
remembrance of me:’’ and, further, we learn 
from the apostle that, after Jesus had handed to 
them the cup to drink, he repeated a similar com- 
mand,— This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me.” 
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Persons who have been long habituated to 
associate these expressions of our Lord with the 
rite of the Eucharist, as they themselves observe it, 
are naturally led to explain the former by the 
latter: and thus, with respect to the passages now 
quoted, they lose sight of those simple principles 
of interpretation, which they would, of course, 
apply to any other part of the sacred volume. I 
confess, I see no other way of*accounting for the 
sentiment, still so prevalent among Christians, 
that when our Lord, after partaking with his 
disciples in their last paschal meal, said to them, 
‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me,” he instituted 
a religious ceremony, which was thenceforward 
to form an essential part of worship ; and which, 
in that point of view, was to be binding, in all 
ages, on the believers in Jesus. That the words 
of Christ, when tried by the test of common rules, 
and explained by the circumstances under which 
they were spoken, do not appear, and cannot be 
proved, to have been fraught with so extensive a 
meaning, will probably be allowed by the candid 
and considerate critic ; and I would suggest that 
no such meaning can justly be applied to them, 
for two reasons. 

That our Lord’s words, in the first place, are 
not rightly interpreted as relating to a typical 
ceremony in connexion with Christian worship, 
there arises a strong presumption, on this general 
ground—that such an interpretation is directly 
at variance with the acknowledged fact, that the 
old Jewish system of types was then about to be 
abrogated by the death of Christ; and with our 
Saviour’s own law, that the Father was now to be 
worshipped. not according to the shadowy ritual 
of the Jews and Samaritans, but in spirit and in 
truth. 

Secondly, it is to be observed that the com- 
mand of Jesus respecting the bread and wine 
was addressed only to twelve persons, and was of 
a nature simply positive. It is true that all ,the 
precepts of Jesus were addressed to those persons 
who were in his company at the time when they 
were uttered, and many of them probably to his 
apostles only; but there is an excellent reason 
why the bulk of them are to be received as of 
universal obligation—namely, that they are 
moral in their nature, and belong to that un- 
changeable law of God which, when revealed, 
demands the obedience of all men at all times. But 
a merely positive precept has no connexion with 
that unchangeable law, and does nothing more 
than enjoin, for some specific purpose, a practice 
in itself indifferent. Such a precept, therefore, 
appears to contain no sufficient internal evidence 
of its being binding on-any persons, except those 
to whom it was actually addressed, and others 
who were placed under the same peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I would suggest that a universal 
obligation, on the followers of any moral lawgiver, 
to obey a precept of the nature now described, 
cannot be rightly admitted, unless it be by such 
lawgiver expressly declared; and that its not 
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being expressly declared, affords an indication 
that no such universality was intended. 

The present argument may be fitly illustrated 
by another example of a similar nature. On the 
very same affecting occasion, when Jesus directed 
his apostles to observe the practice now under 
consideration, he also enjoined them to wash one 
another's feet. We read in the Gospel of John 
that, after that last paschal supper, Jesus rose 
from the table, took a towel, girded himself, 

ured water into a basin, and “began to wash 

is disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded.” After thus 
evincing the lowliness of his mind, he said to his 
disciples, “« Know ye what I have done unto you? 
Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say well; 
forsolam. If I, thep, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
another’s feet ; for I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you.” Here 
was an injunction conveyed to the apostles in 
words fully as explicit, and with accompaniments 
equally striking, as was the preceding command 
respecting the bread and wine. Yet, since that 
injunction was simply positive, relating to an act 
of no moral importance in itself, and one which 
was connected with the peculiar habits of the 
persons thus addressed—no one supposes that an 
obedience to such an injunction is necessary for 
Christians of every age and country. Undoubt- 
edly, that mutual respect and benevolence, of 
which the washing of one another’s feet was thus 
enjoined on some of his servants as an instance 
and a sign, is incumbent on all the followers of 
Jesus. Universally incumbent upon them, also, 
is that love and allegiance towards their Saviour, 
and that dependence upon his meritorious death, 
which the apostles were accustomed to express 
by their commemorative supper. But, in both 
cases, according to the view of Friends on the 
subject, the outward circumstance may be omit- 
ted, without any real infraction of the revealed 
will of God. 

In confirmation of these general arguments, 
the reader’s attention may now be called to a 
very striking fact; namely, that, in the gospel 
of Matthew, which was written by an eye-witness, 
and at an earlier date than that of Luke, and 
which contains a very exact description of our 
Lord’s last supper with his disciples, of the break- 
ing of the bread, of the handing of the cup, and 
of the comparison made by Jesus of the one with 
his body and of the other with his blood; the 
words upon which alone could have been founded 
the institution of this supposed Christian rite— 
« Do this in remembrance of me,’”’—are omitted. 
Weare not to conclude from this omission that 
those words were not spoken. That they were 
spoken, on the contrary, is ¢ertain, on the au- 
thority of both Luke and Paul. But, since 
Matthew describes all’ the circumstances of the 
occasion, and gives the whole of our Lord’s ad- 
dress, with the single exception of these words, 
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we can hardly suppose him to have understood 
that the precept of Jesus was of that very leading 
importanee which is generally imagined ; or, that 
our Lord then instituted a rite which was, in 
every age of the church, to form an essential part 
of Christian worship. Precisely the same ob- 
servation applies to the Gospel of Mark, which is 
supposed to have been written under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the apostle Peter. — 
: (To be continued.) 
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is only that more witnesses of its goodness may 
gather round, ere he reaps it in triumph for the 
garner of heaven. 

He whose life has been an epistle of Christ, 
and whose ever-presiding motive has been the 
glory of God, and he alone, grows old gracefully, 
and hails time as a friend, who just touches only 
to remind him that “ the night is far spent” and 
“the day is at hand.”—The Object of Life. 








WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Wilberforce is one of those men whom the 
world have agreed to respect, and whom Chris- 
tians fondly love. And very properly; for, 
though there have existed as pure patriots as he, 
as finished statesmen as he, as commanding 
orators as he, few, if any, have combined these 
qualities in greater measure than himself, and 
presented so symmetrical and perfect a character. 
Hence all classes find something in him to ad- 
mire, and there is attached to the name of Wil- 
berforce a moral dignity and excellence with 
which few names can compare. The moment it 
is uttered, there arises before the mind an in- 
dividual who, by the grace of God, fulfilled, it is 
admitted, the great end of his being, blessed his 
generation, and illustrated those virtues which 
adorn and exalt humanity. The biography of 
this distinguished man, by his sons, is well ex- 
ecuted, and though traced by the hand of affec- 
tion, bears no marks of fulsome adulation or ex- 
travagant eulogy. Of course but a brief sketch 
of his character can be given in the short space 
allotted to us. 

William Wilberforce, only son of Robert Wil- 
berforce and his wife Elizabeth, was born at Hull, 
in Yorkshire, of which place his grandfather had 
been twice mayor, on the 24th of August, 1759. 
He lost. his father when he was quite young, 
from whom he inherited a large estate, which be- 
came still larger from a bequest left him by a 
paternal uncle. He was of small stature, his 
figure delicate, and his constitution frail; but 
these physical disadvantages were overbalanced 
by an affectionate disposition, and superior in- 
tellectual endowments. His first studies were 
pursued at the grammar school of Hull, from 
which place he was transferred to a private 
school at Wimbleton, kept by a Scotchman of 
the name of Chalmers, who appears to have been 
distinguished rather fora red unshaven beard, 
than for any of the qualifications of a teacher. 
While here, though he learned but little, he was 
under the influence of a pious aunt, who treated 
him as a son, and whose good instruction and 
example made upon him a favorable impression. 
She was a warm admirer of Whitfield, ‘heard 
him gladly,” and while endeavoring herself to 
imbibe the spirit of that holy man, endeavored 
likewise to infuse it into the breast of her 
nephew. His stay here, however, was too short 
to secure any permanent moral results; and his 


HOW TO GROW OLD GRACEFULLY. 


Who grows old gracefully? Whocan display 
a charm through the dim and sunken eye, the 
faded cheek, the thin grey hair, the shrinking, 
weakening frame, on which time strikes the hour 
more punctually than a minster bell ? 

Not the worldly-hearted, who grudge each year 
that cuts off a portion for enjoyment, and shortens 
the lease of life; who walk in thoughtlessness 
among seen things, and regard not things unseen 
and eternal. Not the covetous, whose satisfied 
to-morrow never arrives, and who have always 
something more to gain ere the account may 
close. Not the fashionable beauty, who trembles 
at decay, and blames the bad taste of modern 
styles that hint at unbecoming changes. Not 
the student, who has always schemes of dis- 
covery and attainments in view, for which even 
patriarchal age were insufficient. On these old 
age sits awkwardly, as if it were a burden sud- 
denly alighted on their shoulders from some 
unknown region whither they had been acciden- 
tally betrayed. No, it is in nothing earthly to 
patent an invention that can remedy the trace 
of time, or supply a substitute for joys “ that 
perish with the using.” 

But it is the high privilege of Christianity to 
proclaim the heavenly recipe whereby the hoary 
head may become a crown of glory, and to point 
to ‘the path of the just,” which is as “the 
shining light, that shineth brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day ;” wherein old age glides 
serenely to the gates of ‘ the celestial city,” and 
‘ to live is Christ,” while “ to die is» gain.” 

If temperance, industry, benevolence, benefit 
the health, and reap a present reward, how much 
more the tranquillising influence of peace with 
God, holding the passions in subjection, regula- 
ting the mental powers, and spreading thecharm 
of contentment over the placid face, and the 
smile around the lip where “ the law of kindness” 
dwells ! Here is no melancholy caricature of life, 
aping what is gone, for the merry sport of more 
youthful folly ; but here is the grace that digni- 
fies what is, and commands the respect even of 
those who know not whence it springs. 

‘The same God/who watered the seed ere the 
blade had sprung to light, and whose care had 
cherished it to maturity, still gazes with infinite 
complacency on the shock of corn fully ripe ; 
and while he permits it to linger on the stem, it 
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next location, at Pocklington, while it was some- 
what more favorable to the cultivation of his 
mind, was most unfavorable as regarded his reli- 
gious impressions. Indeed, no pains was spared 
by his mother and kindred to obliterate all sen- 
timents of piety from his soul. To this end the 
theatre, balls, dining parties and card parties were 
resorted to, and, as is usual when such efforts 
are diligently made, with too much effect. He, 
temporarily at least, lost his views of divine 
things, and ceased to feel their power. He be- 
came the companion of those who passed their 
time in scenes of gaiety and amusement, and his 
sprightly qualities and rare powers of entertain- 
ment—for he was a joker, singer, and mimic— 
made him quite a favorite with them. In 1774, 
at the age of seventeen, he was sent to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where also he was beset with 
temptations to idleness and prodigality. He was 
often told, not only by his fellow students but 
others, that “‘ it was beneath a young man of his 
genius and fortune to.apply himself to study ;” 
and he too far yielded to their pernicious counsel. 
His neglect of studiousness at this interesting 
and important period of his life, was ever after- 
wards the occasion to him of deep regret. . He 
confessed that he had lost what he could not re- 
cover. He excelled, however, in the languages, 
and during his college course made the acquaint- 
ance of Clarendon and Pitt, whose good opinions 
he secured, and which he continued for years, 
notwithstanding the vicissitudes of politics, to 
retain. He graduated with the intention of 
entering upon public life; and in 1780, 
through the favor of his family friends in Hull, 
and an expenditure of between £8,000 and 
£9,000, was elected member of Parliament. 
During this parliament he did little in the 
matter of politics, and yet was more attentive to 
his duties than under the circumstances might 
perhaps have been expected. In 1784 he was 
chosen for the county of York, which triumphant 
event—for, considering the eminence of his op- 
ponent, and the influences arrayed against him, 
it was a triumph most honorable and gratifying 
—closed his twenty-fifth year. His address to 
the populace from the hustings was exceedingly 
happy and effective, giving token of his future 
power. Boswell, describing his fraiP form and 
eloquence, says, “I saw what seemed a mere 
shrimp mount upon the table, but as I listened, 
he grew and grew, until the shrimp became a 
whale.” His speech was received with the loud- 
est acclamations of applause, and spoken of as a 
very superior effort. 

Up to this period we have seen Wilberforce 
only as a gay, ambitious young man of brilliant 
talents and ample pecuniary resources, borne on 
the tide of popular favor’ into a civil and com- 
manding position. We are now to look at him 
as the subject of a spiritual, radical change, 
which revolutionized the person, and gave a new 
complexion to his whole future career. 
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Soon after taking his place in the House of 


Commons as member for the county of York, he 
proposed to one of his friends, W. Burgh, to take 
a tour with him upon the continent: and Burgh 
declining, he extended the invitation to Isaac 
Milner, late Dean of Carlisle. He accepting it, 
they set out together, accompanied by his mother, 
sister, and two female relations, and crossing 
France to Lyons embarked upon the Rhine. 
Though Milner was not at that period as spiritu- 
ally minded and exemplary as he was subsequent- 
ly, or as a minister preaching Jesus Christ and 
him crucified should have been, yet he was not 
one of those, (too many of whom are found in the 
established church,) who subscribe and teach 
articles they do not believe, and falsify the pro- 
fessions made af their ordination by the whole 
tenor of their after behaviour. 
the Bible, cordially espoused the system of truth 
there revealed, and though not particularly de- 
voted, was so far under the influence of religious 
principle as gently to reprove Wilberforce when- 
ever he uttered‘any sentiment hostile to piety. 
The natural consequence was, that Milner and 
his lively companion were drawn into frequent 
discussions touching the reality and claims of 
genuine religion. 
those impressions years before made upon his 
young mind by his pious aunt, which were 
further deepened bya little volume 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion’’) whieh 
one of their fellow travellers had with them. 
The effect was seriousness, an inquiring state of 
mind, and a resolution to attend to the imperish- 
able interests of his soul. During the remainder 
of the tour, which he and Milner took alone, 
they read the New Testament together, fervently 
sought the illumination of the Holy One, and 
when they parted, the truth of God had found 
such lodgment in his heart, as to make him quite 
a different being from what he was before. He 
took an early opportunity to converse with the 
John Newton 
on the subject of his spiritual state, whose ad- 


Milner believed 


These discussions revived 


(4 Dod- 


and John Thornton, EHsq., 


vice and prayers were very valuable to him, es- 
tablishing him in the faith, and fortifying him 
against those seductions from duty to which, 
from his former irreligious associates and high 
station, he was peculiarly exposed. * Daily exer- 
cising repentance towards God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, his mind at length was 
brought into a calm, tranquil, and happy state. 
The Bible was precious to him, and the throne 
of grace, and the Sabbath, and Christian con- 
versation ; and the moral energy and excellence 
of his new principles pervaded all his conduct. 
Of this epoch we have his own account. 

‘‘T began,” he says, “to be impressed with 
a sense of the weighty truths which. were more 
or less the continual subjects of our conversation. 
I began to think what folly it was, nay, what 
madness, to continue month after month, nay 
day after day, in a state in which a sudden call out 





of the world, which I was conscious might happen 
at any moment, would consign me to never-end- 
ing misery ; while at the same time I was firmly 
convinced, from assenting to the great truths 
taught us in the New Testament, that the offers of 
the Gospel were universal and free ; in short, that 
happiness, eternal happiness, was at my option. 

“ As soon as I reflected seriously upon these 
subjects, the deep guilt and black ingratitude of 
my past life forced itself upon me in the strong- 
est colors. I condemned myself for having 
wasted my precious time, and opportunities and 
talents; and for several months I continued to 
feel the deepest convictions of my own sinful- 
ness, rendered only the more intense by the un- 
speakable mercies of our God and Saviour de- 
clared to us in the offers and promises of the 
Gospel. These, however, by degrees produced 
in me something of a settled peace of conscience. 
I devoted myself, for whatever might be the 
term of my future life, to the service of my God 
and Saviour, and with many infirmities and de- 
ficiencies, through His help I continue until this 
day.” 

His mother learning of this singular change in 
his views and feelings, to which she was experi- 
mentally an utter stranger, was extremely anx- 
ious respecting him, and mourned that he should 
be so carried away by fanaticism. But when 
she saw him, and saw how gracefully religion sat 
upon him, how the beauties of holiness were en- 
grafted upon his former virtues, rendering him 
still more lovely, she was forced to confess the 
folly of her solicitude, and to wish that she too 
might possess what appeared so charming and 
blessed in her son. ‘If this,”’ said one of her 
friends, with whom she had conversed about her 
son previous to seeing him, and who had sympa- 
thized with her in her fears—“ if this is madness, 
I hope William may bite us all.” Who, we may 
remark, in this account of Wilberforce’s con- 
version, can fail to see the work of the 
Almighty’s hand! Who but He arranged all 
these various circumstances, suggested that tour, 
prompted Burgh to decline an invitation to go 
and Milner to accept of it, started that debate, 
put a copy of Doddridge here, and a copy of the 
Greek Testament there; and then sd set home 
the truth, that a change was wrought so deep 
and thorough, that this gay young man with- 
draws from all the clubs of which he is a mem- 
ber, withdraws from all places of dissipation, and 
seeks the society of those who love God, sedu- 
lously endeavors to keep religious thoughts and 
impressions in his mind, and becomes, from a 
vain, ambitious worldling, an humble and spiritual 
follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, and so 
continues for half a century? Nothing, verily, 
but the renewing grace of God could do this. No 
other cause was adequate to the effect. 


——‘ The change of man 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work for him who made him.” 
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It was with a different temper and sentiments 
that Wilberforce took his seat in Parliament in 
the spring of 1786. New emotions kindled in 
his bosom!; he applied himself closely to study ; his 
intellect was girded with renovated strength, and 
all the affections of his soul burst forth into the 
beautiful and fertilizing channels of benevolence. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE POWER OF MONOSYLLABLES. 


To one whose attention has not been drawn 
especially to the subject, it will be surprising to 
call to mind how many of the most sublime and 
comprehensive passages in the English language 
consist wholly or chiefly of monosyllables. Of 
the sixty words comprising the Lord’s Prayer, 
forty-eight are of one syllable. Of the seventeen 
words comprising the Golden Rule, fifteen are 
of one syllable. The most impressive idea of 
the creative power of Jehovah is expressed en- 
tirely in monosyllables. “ And God said ‘ Let 
there be light,’ and there was light.” One of 
the most encouraging promises of Scripture in 
is expressed in fifteen words, all but one of which 
are monosyllables. ‘I love them that love me, 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” 

Of twenty-six words in the following verse, all 
but two are monosyllables : 

My God who makes the sun to know 
His proper hour to rise, 

And to give light to all below, 
Doth send him round the skies. 


Few sentences in poetry or prose, whatever 
their length, contain so much doctrinal instruc- 
tion, afford so much precious consolation, or 
inspire so much exulting hope as the follow- 
ing, in which all the words but one are monosyl- 
lables : 

Jesus, my God, I know his name, 
His name is all my trust ; 

Nor will he put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost. 


S. S. Journal. 





MINGLING WITH CHILDREN. 


Persons advanced, or advancing in life, and 
particularly those whose occupations involve them 
in the exciting pursuit of power or riches, are apt 
to look down upon youth as an unprofitable time, 
—as a mere preliminary to real life, to be de- 
spatched with all convenient speed, and then to 
be forgotten. They are not aware how much 
they have need to learn from it, and to sympa- 
thize with it. It is very good for all to dwell 
much in the presence of the young. The great- 
est and best of men have loved to do so. The 


strange and unanswerable questions which chil- 


dren are continually asking, inadequate utter- 
ances of unutterable thoughts, convict the proud- 
est intellect of itsignorance. Their trustful and 
affectionate confidence in others, rebukes the sus- 
picious caution of experienced manhood. The 
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unstudied grace of every ‘“ breeze-like motion,’ um; Mr. Pettigrew, the librarian to the late Duke 
the gladsomeness of the “ self-born carol,” their | of Sussex, proceeded to open the vase to ascer- 
free and full enjoyment of everything beautiful | tain its contents, and in so doing unfortunately 
and glorious around them,—these, and such like | broke it to pieces. The interior contained a mass 
traits, are angelic rather than human ; they speak | of dust, and a few grains of wheat and vetches, 
of innocence, and happiness, and love; they say | and on examining further afew peas were found, 
to anxious hearts, ‘Take no thought for the/| entirely shrivelled, of a resin yellow color, and 
morrow,”’—“ Benottroubled about many things.” | as-hard as stone. It was known that mummy 
Nor is boyhood an ineloquent teacher. Its gen-| wheat had been resuscitated after an interment 
erous ardor, its dauntless activity, its chivalrous | of five thousand years; and it was determined 
sense of honor, its fond attachments, its hopeful-| that the first peas ever found in a mummy vase 
ness, and truthfulness, its clear bright eye, fair} should be subjected to the experiment of revival. 
cheek, light and joyous frame,—how strangely | Mr. Pettigrew accordingly distributed amongst 
unlike is all this to the wrinkled brow and heavy | his learned friends these dessicated peas, reserv- 
tread, the callousness and deliberate selfishness | ing three for himself as mere curiosities. Those 
by which it is too often succeeded. Much, very | who tried to grow the peas failed, and no more 
much is to be learned from the young. was thought about them till the remaining three 
It is to be regretted, that the recollections of| were given to Mr. Grimstone of Highgate. Mr. 
childhood and youth in most persons so soon | Grimstone tried his hand at them, subjected them 
grow dim and perish,—obliterated from the heart | to heat and moisture, and after thirty days one 
by the noisy waves of active life,—that men can} miserable plant appeared above ground. By pa- 
so seldom trace their way back to a very early | tient care and ingenious culture this plant was 
time. In one sense, indeed, childhood is never| brought to produce nineteen pods, which were 
forgotten. Love or ambition may usurp for aj ripened and planted the next year; and this was 
time tyrannic sway over the heart, and seem to|the foundation of the stock which is just begin- 
blot out all the time before ; but, except in the| ning to be known as the Egyptian pea. Bota- 
wretched criminal, whose keenest pang of remorse | nists were as much delighted as antiquarians at 
is to compare himself with what he was once, the | the success of the experiment; for it gave them 
thought of the home of other days never fails to|a new variety of the greatest value and’ most dis- 
act like magic on the heart, the faces and haunts | tinct character. Its blossom is unlike every other 
familiar to the child remain enshrined in the| pea; it more nearly resembles a bell than the 
memory of the man, and command forever an af-| wings of a butterfly, and is veined with green 
fectionate reverence. Those lines on a white ground. The blossoms break at 
every joint in clusters of two, four, and eight, 
and are succeeded by pods that protrude crook- 
edly through them, each pod containing from five 
to ten peas, which, when cooked, are deliciously 
flavored, and melt in the mouth like marrow ; in 
fact, there is no pea to equal it; so that dusty 
Egypt has conferred upon us, through these few 
shrivelled seeds, a palatial benediction.— National 
Magazine. 

















































Happy days, that were as long + 
As twenty days are now, 

with each morrow, as it then seemed, severed 
from yesterday by a solid barrier, as it were, in 
the intervening night; those scenes where no 
thought of change or decay ever intruded, but 
which, as well as the actors in them, were uncon- 
sciously regarded as destined to abide for ever,— 
how shall their memory be lost except by a vio- 
lent and unnatural renunciation of the former 
self ?— Sunday School Journal. 





THE BAPTIST AND THE KING. 


“ Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just man 
and an holy, and observed him; and when he heard him, 
he did many things, and heard him gladly.” —Mank vi. 20. 





A GARDEN NOVELTY. 


The Egyptian pea is an instance of vegetable 
resurrection, or at least resuscitation. It is a 
fragment of the old life of Egypt—a true type of 
the luxuriant fertility of the classic country of 
the Nile, and unquestionably the most truly his- 
torical of any esculent we possess. The circum- 
stances that led to the discovery of this compan- 
ion of mummies and inhabitants of pyramids, are 
in themselves as interesting as the plant itself is 
distinct from every known member of its useful 


We may learn two great lessons from this ac- 
count of Herod and John the Baptist. 

1. We see how a decided consistent Christian 
will be always respected, even by worldly men. 
The character of the just, holy, courageous John, 
had made no small impression even on the un- 
godly Herod, whose sin he had so boldly reproved. 
Herod feared, and it would appear almost loved 
him; for when persuaded to order his death, we 
are told that he was \“‘exceeding sorry.” And 
family. During the explorations of Egypt by |so it will be still. A consistent follower of Christ 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, a vase was found in a| will be respected, even by those who ridicule or 
mummy pit, the age of which was computed at| persecute him. Some will even love *he man, 
about three thousand years. This vase, hermeti-| though they may hate the doctrine he teaches, 
cally sealed, was presented to the British Muse-|and the testimony he bears against their sins. 
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2. We see how far it is possible to go towards 
the way of life, without really entering it. Herod 
heard John gladly, and did many things in 
obedience to his exhortations. But he would 
not do the one thing—he would not give up his 
favorite sin, and he died an unpardoned sinner. 
And it is very possible now to like good people, 
to like good sermons, to do many right things, 
and yet sin is loved in the heart, and the soul 
has never come to Christ for salvation. Let us 
examine ourselves, and see if we are not in this 
dangerous state. 


Oft did I with the assembly join, 
And near thine altar drew : 

A form of godliness was mine ; 
The power I never knew. 


To please thee thus, at length I see, 
Vainly I hoped and strove ; 

For what are outward things to thee, 
Unless they spring from love. 
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Tae “Lorp’s Supprr.”—In making some 
remarks, a few weeks since, introductory to the 
insertion of E. Lewis’s “‘ Essay on Baptism,” we 
proposed to furnish at a future period, brief 
statements of the views entertained by our Reli- 
gious Society respecting the “Lord’s Supper” 
and the Christian Ministry. We, accordingly, 
commence in this number, some extracts from 
the observations of J. J. Gurney on the former 
subject. It is satisfactory to learn that the re- 
publication of the Essay on Baptism has been 
peculiarly acceptable and strengthening in-some 
quarters ; and we may hope that a further dissem- 
ination of Friends’ views on the “ disuse of all 
typical rites in the worship of God,” and the 
necessity of partaking spiritually of the bread 
and wine of the kingdom, may be useful. 


Referring to what is called “administering 
the sacraments,” the author of “ Priesthood and 
Clergy unknown to Christianity,” says :— 


“The term is wholly unknown in scripture. 
There are no “sacraments” in the New Testa- 
ment: it is only from the papal school that we 
hear of them. The churches of Rome and Eng- 
land talk much of “‘ the sacraments ;” and the 
dissenters, copying those churches, or rather re- 
taining the practices which they received origi- 
nally from Rome through the church of England, 
enlarge on the mysterious theme ; but the Chris- 
tian who is guided by the Scriptures need not 
trouble himself about any theological language 
which he cannot find in them. As for baptism, 
which they call one of the sacraments, there is 


no scripture proof that it was performed by any 
“minister,” taking the word even in the wide 
sense of diakonos—the baptism of the converts 
in the house of Cornelius was not performed by 
any “minister,” for as far as we are informed, 
the only “ minister” present was Peter, and “ he 
commanded them to be baptized,” (Acts x. 48 ;) 
that is, he did not baptize them himself; and 
though doubtless the traditional school would 
assure us that “the certain brethren from Joppa’ 
who accompanied Peter, (verse 23,) were clergy- 
men, and “administered the sacrament of bap- 
tism” on that occasion, yet no such statement 
appears in Scripture. Neither is there any evi- 
dence that the presence of a minister, or an elder, 
or a bishop, was considered indispensable in those 
meetings of the saints when on the first day of 
the week they assembled to break bread. Paul 
gives many directions to the Corinthians concern- 
ing those meetings; but he never once names 
or even alludes to any elder, bishop, or ordained 
minister, as likely to be present on those occa- 
sions. If there were elders in the church of 


Corinth, they would of course break bread with . 


the rest, but so little did Paul know about “ or- 
dained ministers administering the sacrament” 
that he neither names the minister nor the sacra- 
ment; and how this omission can be accounted 
for, if in those days there were either “ ordained 
ministers” or sacraments, we see not. 

The ecclesiastical phraseology of ‘ administer- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord’s supper” is in vain 
sought for in the New Testament: the Lord’s 
Supper is thus described there, “‘ On the first day 
of the week the disciples met together to break 
bread.” (Acts xx. 7.) And this simple state- 
ment, made if possible still more simple by Paul’s 
allusions to the mode of meeting in the Corin- 
thian church, (see 1 Cor. xi. 20-34,) ought to be 
sufficient to dissipate all our visions about cere- 
monies and clergymen in the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. The truth is this: on the first 
day of the week the brethren met together to 
break bread ; and if in those meetings ministers, 
that is diakoni, were present, or if elders were 
of the number, they would take the bread and 
the wine amongst the rest, but the sacrament 
and the clergymen had not then been invented. 
In the second century of church-history, they 
begin to make their appearance.”’ 





Marrigp, on the 26th ult., at Bethel, near Dublin, 
Wayne Co., Ind., Dr. Zaconzus Test, of Richmond, 
Ind., to Lizziz M., daughter of Enos G. and Elvira 
Pray, of the former place. 

, On the 26th of 8th month, at Newhope 
Meeting of Friends, Greene Co., Tennessee, MABLON 
H. Lewis, son of Henry Lewis, deceased, to Ruopa 
Beats, daughter of Daniel and Ann Beals, all mem- 
bers of New Hope Monthly Meeting. 

, At Elm Grove, the 27th of 8th mo., Brnga- 
min D. Pickxerr, of Howard Co., Ind., to Mantua Lar- 
raxce, of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, Henry Co., 
Ind. 

















Diep, At the residence of his father, near West Elk- 
ton, Preble co., Ohio, on the 16th of 7th mo. last, 
Isaac O., son of Elisha & Elizabeth Stubbs, in the 21st 
year of his age, a member of Elk Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

His relatives and acquaintance deeply feel the loss 
of this dear young friend, but they sorrow not as those 
who have no hope. 


, Near New Vienna, Ohio, on the 6th of 7th mo. 
last, Micasan Norpyxg, in the 87th year of his age, a 
member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. 

He bore his affliction, which was of short duration, 
with Christian resignation, and from a few expres- 
sions dropped by him, his bereft relations and friends 
have the consoling belief that he is gathered asa 
shock of corn in its season. This dear friend’s labors 
had not been much in a public way, but his exem- 
plary life in the attendance of religious meetings and 
other Christian duties appears to call forth the lan- 
guage, “‘ May my latter end be like his.” 

——, On the 23d of 7th mo. last, in Chowan Co-, 
N. C., in his 62d year, Francis Wixstow, an esteemed 
member of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

For very nearly nine years previous to his death, 
he had been whoHy unable to walk, in consequence 
of the contraction and distortion of his limbs from 
rheumatism. During this jong confinement, and the 
intense and unutterable pain which was frequently 
his portion, he was preserved in most remarkable pa- 
tience, often crying out, “Lord, not my will, but 
thine be done.” Although he often prayed that death 
might be permitted to terminate his sufferings, yet 
he was never heard to murmur at his affliction, nor to 
express a regret that his lot was such as it was. Truly 
the silent yet powerful preaching of such “ an exam- 
ple of suffering, affliction and of patience,” should not 
be lost upon his family, his friends and his acquaint- 
ance. He was visited by many Friends travelling in 
the work of the ministry, much to their satisfaction, 
as well as tohis own. Not long previous to his death he 
was permitted to receive a full assurance that® He 
who had been with him in six troubles, would not 
forsake him in the seventh; and during the last few 
days of his earthly existence, he uttered several ex- 
pressions which indicated the serenity of his mind 
and his abiding faith in that mercy which was about 
to permit him to exchange the tribulations of earth 
for the joyous service and the endless rest of Heaven. 


——, On the 26th of 7th mo. last, at Athens, Maine, 
BexJamix Macoon, aged 68 years and 11 months, an 
esteemed and worthy member of Sidney Monthly 
Meeting. Having by convincement become united in 
religious fellowship with the Society of Friends, he 
was received a member of that meeting in 1833, since 
which he has adorned his profession with an exem- 
plary life in conversation and conduct. This dear 
friend’s illness was a protracted one, attended with 
considerable suffering, which he bore with Christian 
patience and meekness, giving evidence by sweet ex- 
pressions which often fell from his lips, that his hope 
and trust were anchored in Christ his Redeemer. 

He was favored to retain his memory and intellect 
to the end of his life, and his last words relative to 
the state of his mind and departure were, (as he 
smilingly turned to a near relative,) “I feel that all 
my sins are forgiven,” then presently added, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” Thus he passed quietly 
away, like one falling into a peaceful slumber, closing 
his eyes himself, leaving a consoling belief that his 
purified spirit has entered into eternal rest. 


, On the 8th of 2d mo. last, in the 54th year of 








his age, Wu. Newsy, a member of Driftwood Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. It can be truly sajd that he en- 
deavored to set his house in order for the solemn 
change. 
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Disp, In Greene Co., Tennessee, on the 6th of 7th 
month last, aged about 66 years, Ex1zaBETH JOHNSON, 
widow of William Johnson, a member of New Hope 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her end appeared to be 
peace. 








WANTED, 


By a Friend, a house and a few acres of land neara 
Friends’ Meeting House and School House, somewhere 
south of the north line of Pennsylvania. Address 
HOPE NEWBOLD, 
Care of J. Dexnis, Jr., Washington, D. C. 





FOSSIL PLANTS. 


The oak, the birch, the hazel, the Scotch fir, 
all lived, I repeat, in what is now Britain, ere 
the last great depression of the land. The gi- 
gantic northern elephant and rhinoceros, extinct 
for untold ages, forced their way through their 
tangled branches; and the British tiger and 
hyzena harbored in their thickets. Cuvier framed 
an argument for the fixity of species on the fact 
that the birds and beasts embalmed in the cata- 
combs were identical in every respect with the 
animals of the same kinds that live now. But 
what, it has been asked, was a brief period of 
three thousand years, compared with the geologic 
ages? or how could any such argument be 
founded on a basis so little extended? It is, 
however, to no such narrow basis we can refer in 
the case of these woods. All human history is 
comprised in the nearer corner of the immense 
period which they measure out ; and yet, from 
their first appearance in creation till now they 
have not altered a single fibre. And such, on this 
point, is the invariable testimony of Palzonto- 
logie seience,—testimony so invariable, that no 
great Paleeontologist was ever yet an asserter of 
the development hypothesis. With the existing 
trees of our indigenous wood it is probable that 
even in these early times a considerable portion 
of the herbs of our recent flora would have been 
associated, though their remains, less fitted for 
preservation, have failed to leave distinct trace 
behind them. We atleast know generally, that 
with each succeeding period there appeared a 
more extensively useful and various vegetation 
than that which had gone before. I have already 
referred to the sombre, unproductive character 
of the earliest terrestrial flora with which we are 
acquainted. It was a flora unfitted, apparently, 
for the support of either graminivorous bird 
or herbivorous quadruped. The singularly pro- 
fuse vegetation of the Coal Measures was, with 
all its wild luxuriance, of a similar cast. So far 
as appears, neither flock nor herd could have 
lived on its greenest and richest plains ; nor does 
even the flora of the Oolite seem to have been 
in the least suited for the purposes of the shep- 
herd or herdsman. Not until we enter on the 
Tertiary periods do we find floras amid which 
man might have profitably labored as a dresser 
of ens, a tiller of fields, or a keeper of flocks 
and herds. Nay, there are whole orders and 
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families of plants of the very first importance to 
man which do not. appear until late in even the 
Tertiary ages. Some degree of doubt must 
always attach to merely negative evidence ; but 
Agassiz, a geologist whose statements must be 
received with respect by every student of the 
science, finds reason to conclude that the 
order of the Rosacese,—an order more important 
to the gardener than almost any other, and to 
which the apple, the pear, the quince, the cherry, 
the plum, the peach, the apricot, the nectarine, 
the almond, the raspberry, the strawberry, and 
the various brambleberries belong, together with 
all the roses and the potentillas,—was introduced 
only a short time previous to the appearance of 
man. And the true grasses,—a still more im- 
portant order, which, as the corn bearing plants 
of the agriculturist, feed at the present time at 
least two-thirds of the human species, and in 
their humbler varieties form the staple food of 
the grazing animals.—scarce appear in the fossil 
state at all. They are peculiarly plants of the 
human period. 

Let me instance one other family of which the 
fossil botanist has not yet succeeded in finding 
any trace in even the Tertiary deposits, and 
which appears to have been especially created 
for the gratification of human sense. Unlike 
the Rosaceze, it exhibits no rich blow of color, 
or tempting show of luscious fruit :—it does not 
appeal very directly to either the sense of taste 
or sight ; butit is richly odoriferous ; and, though 
deemed somewhat out of place in the garden for 
the last century and more, it enters largely into 
the composition of some of our most fashionable 
perfumes. I refer to the Labiate family,—a 
family to which the lavenders, the mints, the 
thymes, and the hyssops belong, with basil, rose- 
mary, and marjorum,—all plants of ‘“ gray re- 
nown,’ as Shenstone happily remarks in his 
description of the herbal of his ‘ Schoolmis- 
tress.” 


“ Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak, 
That in her garden sipped the silvery dew, 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak, 
But herbs for use and physic not a few, 
Of gray renown within those borders grew. 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
And fragrant balm, and sage of sober hue. 
* * % 2 s ea s * 
“ And marjorum sweet in shepherd's posie found, 
And lavender whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be erewhile in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amid her labors of the loom, 
And crown her kerchiefs clean with meikle rare per- 
fume. 


“ And here trim rosemary, that whilom crowned 

The daintiest garden of the proudest peer, 

Ere, driven from its envied site, it found 

A sacred shelter for its branches here, 

Where, edged with gold, its glittering skirts appear, 
With horehound gray, and mint of softer green.” 


All the plants here enumerated belong to the labi- 


ate family ; which, though unfashionable even in 
Shenstone’s days, have still their products favor- 


ably received in the very best society. The 
rosemary, whose banishment from the gardens of 
the great he specially records, enters largely into 
the composition of eau de Cologne. Of the 
lavenders, one species (Lavendula vera) yields 
the well known lavender oil, and another (L. 
latifolia) the spike oil. The peppermint (Men- 
tha viridis) furnishes the essence so popular 
under that name among our confectioners; and 
one of the most valued perfumes of the East, 
(next to the famous Attar, a product of the 
Rosacese,) is the oil of the Patchouly plant, 
another of the labiates. Let me indulge, ere 
quitting this part of the subject, in a single re- 
mark. There have been classes of religionists, 
not wholly absent from our own country, and 
known on the Continent, who have deemed it a 
merit to deny themselves every pleasure of sense, 
however innocent and delicate. The excellent 
but mistaken Pascal refused to look upon a lovely 
landscape ; and the Port Royalist nuns remarked, 
somewhat simply for their side of the argument, 
that they seemed as if warring with Providence, 
seeing that the favors which he was abundantly 
showering upon them, they, in the stern law of 
their lives, were continually rejecting. Butit is 
better, surely, to be on the side of Providence 
against Pascal and the nuns, than on the side of 
Pascal and the nuns against Providence. The 
great Creator, who has provided so wisely and 
abundantly for all his creatures, knows what 
is best for us infinitely better than we do our- 
selves; and there is neither sense nor merit, 
surely, in churlishly refusing to partake of that 
ample entertainment, sprinkled with delicate 
perfumes, garnished with roses, and crowned 
with the most delicious fruit, which we now 
know was not only specially prepared for us, but 
also got ready, as nearly as we can judge, for the 
appointed hour of our appearance at the feast. 
This we also know, that when the Divine Man 
came into the world,—unlike the Port Royalist, 
he did not refuse the temperate use of any 
of these luxuries, not even of that “ oint- 
ment of spikenard, very precious,” (a product of 
the labiate family), with which Mary anointed 
his feet.— Testimony of the Rocks. 





THE POWER OF PREJUDICE. 


A clergyman in the vicinity of Auburn, N. Y., 
was lately suspected by his clerical brethren of 
preaching heresy. The Presbytery came together 
to investigate his case. The suspected brother 
asked that he might have the privilege of setting 
forth his views in a sermon, which was granted. 
The sermon was preached, and thereupon every 
member of the Presbytery proceeded to pro- 
nounce it heretical, and much of itabsurd. After 
a whole day had been spent in condemning him 
and his sermon, the poor man arose, and remark- 
ing that he saw they had come determined to find 
him guilty, said, “I have a disclosure to make 
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which will be most painful to you. That sermon; throughout from end to end of the mountain 
which I read to you was Dr. Chalmers’ thirty-| formation, in which they are blended together 


second lecture on Romans !”’ 
immediately adjourned sine die.—Springfield 
Republican. 





The Mountain Formation of North America— 
The Great Table-Lands— Geographical Fea- 
tures. ; 

INDEPENDENCE, May 22, 1857. 

To the Editor of the New York Daily Times : 

I have, in a former note, given you a sketch 
of one of the cardinal subdivisions of our conti- 
nent and country, the Great Prarns. I now 
proceed to sketch what is beyond them, and fills 
the space out to the Pacific sea. This is the 
immense Mountain ForMatTion oF NortH 
AMERICA. 

[ approach the attempt to classify and set down 
this region with a degree of trepidation which I 
find it difficult to master. During the years of 
war and exploration which I have passed among 
them, every hour has kept alive the awe inspired 
by the immensity of the space they occupy, the 
grandeur of their bulk and altitude, and the sub- 
lime order and symmetry which pervade them as 
a system and in the details. Moreover, no one, 
not even Humboldt, has ever attempted to re- 
duce them to a classic system, or assented to what 
I have done in the Hydrographic map of 1845, 
which you have seen and studied. These indeli- 
bly-graved impressions perpetually recur when- 
ever my memory reverts to that time, and warns 
me to speak of countries so novel to a public little 
curious and uninformed, only after condensing 
their portrait with the maturest meditation and 
with nicely-guarded caution. 

The mountain formation of North America is 
that distinct subdivision of its area which oc- 
cupies the whole space from the Great Plains to 
the Pacific Sea and covers two-sevenths of the 
continent. In its area, bulk, number and variety 
of the mountain masses, it equals the aggregated 
mountains of all the other continents. It has 
peculiar characteristics which render it more in- 
teresting than them all. Travelling transversely 
across from east to west along the thirty-ninth 
degree, the breadth is sixteen hundred miles ; 
the length, continuous from Tehuantepec to the 
Arctic Sea, is four thousand five hundred miles ; 
the direction is regular from south-southeast to 
north-north-west. From east to west the traveller 
enters and crosses five physical divisions, as dis- 
tinct in order and succession as are the prismatic 
streaks of the rainbow to the eye. These are: 
1st, The Black Hills, or Eastern Piedmont ; 2d, 
The Cordillera of the Sierra Madré (Rocky 
Mountain ;) 3d, The Plateau of the Table Lands, 
with its mountain chains ; 4th, The Cordillera of 
the Snowy Andes, (the Sierra Nevada;) 5th, 
The Maritime Piedmont, of the Pacific Shore. 
These divisions are parallel to one ‘another like 
the streaks of the rainbow, and, like them, run 


The Presbytery | in one embodied mass. 


Beyond the central line of the Great Plains, 
the undulations of the surface begin to swell up, 
until they become elevated into secondary moun- 
tains, with timber, and crowned with rocky es- 
carpments. These are the Black Hills. They 
are the outliers of the Sierra Madre, are in the 
Basin of the Mississippi, and masking the moun- 
tain crest, break and graduate its descent. They 
are three hundred miles in breadth, are per- 
forated across by all the great rivers, and are 
washed away and tortured into fragments by 
their channels. They have rocks of porphyritic 
granite and sandstone, but are for the most part 
formed of the sulphate of lime, as gypsum or 
plaster of Paris. Some of them are paved with 
petrifactions, and others, being composed of light 
mould, form the suspended matter of the rivers 
which goes down to make the alluvial bottoms 
and delta of the Mississippi Basin. They have 
but little snow or rain, a scattered growth of 
dwarfed timber, and a picturesque and fantastic 
scenery. They are an important part of the 
pastoral region, are clothed in perennial grass, 
and abound in aboriginal cattle. Perpetual sun- 
shine, fertility, perfect health, pure water, ever 
varying scenery, and abundant animal life, will, 
in time, attract and fix here the densest popula- 
tion. 

Over the Black Hills rises the Cordillera of 
the Sierra Madre. This supreme Cordillera may 
be defined as the backbone of the world; it is 
the “‘divostia aquarum” of the American con- 
tinent. From the snows of its immense crest 
and flanks descend the rivers that irrigate both 
faces of the continent out toall the oceans. From 
it also branch off all the other mountain chains. 
Where the irrigation from the snows is sufficient, 
immense forests exist ; elsewhere the mountains 
are naked. The core or basis of the Sierra 
Madre is red porphyritic granite, from the im- 
mense naked masses 01 which comes the popular 
sobriquet of “‘ Rocky Mountains.” This is the 
gold-producing quartz. The Sierra Madre has 
precipitous mural flanks which protrude outward 
as promontories or recede to encase the course of 
rivers and valleys. It has peaks, conical in 
shape and culminating by a sharp apex. To 
those who view it in the horizon from below, this 
is its general appearance ; but to those who as- 
cend its ragged front and surmount its highest 
crest, this is found to be a Mesa or indefinite 
table land as level asa water surface. This 
Sierra Madre has its own characteristics, which 
are all of the grandest order. Iam unable to 
illustrate it by comparison, because it stands su- 
preme and alone, the standard to which all othe 
mountain masses must be submitted. It is of 
the original mass of the globe, and has neither 
lava, nor craters, nor active volcanoes, nor traces 
of the igneous force within. It is par excellence 
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primeval. Scooped out of its main mass are | traversing the table lands plunges into the Sierra 
valleys of great size and beauty, which have re-| Madre, in the State of San Luis Potosi. This 
ceived from the trappers the name of Parks. | cuts-off to the south the “ Basin of the City of 
These occur at regular intervals, alternately upon | Mexico,” which is the first, the smallest and 
eithcr flank, and mark the sources of the great | most southern of the mountain basins. Further 
rivers. Those which I have seen are the Plain| north, a second mountain chain crosses from 
of the South Pass, surrounding the sources of| Durango to Coahuila, and cuts off the “ Basin of 
the Rio Verde ; the North Park upon the northern |the Balson di Mapimi.” This is the second 
Platte or Nebraska River ; the Middle Park upon | mountain basin. The Cordilleras which flank 
the Rio Grande of the west; the South Park | these two and fence them from the sea, have so 
upon the Southern Platte ; the Plain of St. Louis | great an altitude that the ocean vapors never sur- 
upon the Rio del Norte. These remarkable | mount their crests, nor do any clouds pass out- 
valleys are all secluded within the main dorsal| ward over them. These basins, therefore, have 
mass of the Cordillera, and are of great size,|no outward drainage, nor any rivers running to 
fertility and beauty. They resemble those res-|the sea. Stagnant lakes alternately receive the 
ervoirs of the Alpine torrents of Switzerland, | drainage from their surrounding mountains, and 
Geneva and Constance, out of which issue the | yield it to them again by evaporation. This last 
rivers Rhone and Rhine, and the Valley of| chain is known as the “ Mountain of the Rio 
Cashmere, through which the Indus flows,| Florida; the former as the ‘Mountain of 
though they contain no lakes. They are the | Queretaro.” 

paradise of the aboriginal herds, with which they| Pursuing still the Western Cordillera through 
swarm at all seasons, and are the favorite retreats | the State of Sinaloa, a third mountain chain, di- 
of the Indians. To define the exact width of | viding off, traverses the Table Lands due north 
the primary Cordillera, and mark the line where | and plunges into the Sierra Madre between the 


it fades into the Black Hills upon the East, and | plain of St. Louis and the Middle Park. This 


into the plateau of the Table Lands upon the|is an immense and remarkable mountain, is 
West, is not easy ; but it varies from one hun- 


thirteen hundred miles in length, and divides 

dred to two hundred and fifty miles, according|asunder the waters of the Del Norte and 

as it expands into salient promontories, or re-| Colorado. It is the famous Sierra Mimbres. 

cedes to give passage to the rivers. The area thus cut off between it and the Moun- 
We next descend on to the third division, 


tain of the Rio Florida is drained by the rivers 
which is the Plateau of the Table Lands. This | Del Norte, Pecos and Conchos, which, uniting at 
expands onward to the Cordillera of the Snowy | the base of the Sierra Madre, perforate it by a 
Andes. I speak again with great diffidence, but | canon, and escaping into the external maritime 
of all the departments into which-science has.ar- 


region, form the Rio Grande of Texas. This is 
ranged the physical geography of the Globe, this | the only water course which perforates the Sierra 
appears to me the most interesting, the most 


Madre between Cape Horn and the Arctic sea. 
crowded with various and attractive features, and | It is here that a profound and distressing error 
the most certainly destined eventually to contain | pervades all the existing charts and delineations 
the most enlightened and powerful empire of the | of our continental geography. These, omitting 
world. At present it is no more known or com-| the great Sierra Madre for six or seven hundred 
prehended as it is by the American people than | miles of its length, and assigning its name to the 
was America itself by the poet Homer, and is to| Sierra Mimbres, locate the Rio del Norte and its 
them as much a myth as the continent of At-| vast basin with the system of Atlantic rivers. 
lanta. Nevertheless it is of such great area as| Yet the Sierra Mimbres abounds in pedrigals 
to contain within itself three rivers which rank | of lava, craters and volcanic phenomena, and the 
with the Ganges and Danube -in size, and five | geological altitude, configuration and a thousand 
great ranges of primary mountains. You will| palpable characteristic features of the basin of 
see it exactly defined upon the Hydrographic map | the Del Norte locate them upon the Plateau of 
of 1845, as the immense longitudinal region en-| the Table Lands. This blunder of transposition 
eased within the Cordilleras, and extending from | js as foolish as to construct a map of Europe and 
Tehuantepec to the Northern Sea. It would ex-| forget the Alps, or to draw for the people a pine 
haust a large volume to recite in detail the in- 


tree growing erect in the middle of the ocean, 
teresting features of this region, all worthy to be| whilst dolphins graze upon a mountain slope ! 
known. 


The vast basin of the Del Norte is then the third 
The Plateau of the Table Lands is a success-| in order of the mountain basins of the Plateau. 
sion of intra-montane basivs, seven in number, ; 


(To be continued.) 
and ranging successively from south to north. 
The solid mass of thé’ Andes debouches out of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and forks immedi- 
ately into the two Cordillera’. Advancing along 
the Western Cordillera into the State of Jalisco, 
a mountain chain issues from its inner flank, and 

















































It is a sad reflection, that many men hardly 
have any religion at all, and most men have none 
of their own ; for that which is the religion of 
their education, and not of their judgment, is the 
religion of another, and not theirs.— Penn. 
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LADY FRANKLIN’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


This Expedition, consisting of the Fox, screw- 
steamer yacht, sailed from Aberdeen at7 A. M., 
on the Ist of July, under the most favorable 
auspices. She is commanded by Capt. M’Clin- 
tock, R. N. His officers are Lieut. Hobson, 
R. N., a son of the well known Capt. Hobson, 
R. N., late Governor of New Zealand. Lieut. 
Hobson is highly experienced in Arctic service, 
having done duty for seven years in the Plover 
when that ship was in Behring’s Straits. Cap- 
tain Allen Young, late of the steam transport 
Adelaide, in the Black Sea, officiates as Sailing 
Master. He contributed £500 to the equipment 
of the Fox, and is greatly interested in the sue- 
cess of the Expedition. Dr. David Walker acts 
as Surgeon and Naturalist,—and Mr. Petersen, 
who was with the Expeditions of Capt. Penny 
and Dr. Kane, will perform the important part 
of Interpreter. Besides these, the Fox takes 
out twenty seamen, for the most part gnan-of- 
war’s men who have served in former Arctic 
Expeditions. 

The Fox will put in at Disco to coal, and pro- 
cure a number of sledge-dogs, a dog-driver, and 
another Esquimaux interpreter, by which means 
additional security will be had that any intelli- 
gence gleaned from the Esquimaux will be faith- 
fully rendered to Capt. M’Clintock. 

The Fox is provisioned for nearly three years. 
Her stores are of the very best deseription,—and 
it is gratifying to record that they include a 
great number of preseuts from various merean- 
tile houses. The equipment of the yacht is of 
the most perfect nature, every advantage having 
been taken of the large experience gained by 
former Arctic Expeditions. Besides the large 
mahogany boat, whose curious adventures have 
been recorded in the papers, the Fox is provided 
with a life-boat of novel and admirable construc- 
tion, built by Mr. White, of Cowes, and present- 
ed by that gentleman to Lady Franklin. 

Capt. M’Clintock—to whom the Fox is legally 
assigned—is peculiarly fortunate; as, besides 
having the gratification of commanding a ship 
in every respect adapted for Arctic service, he 
goes out unshackled by Admiralty instructions, 
and perfectly free, as far as Lady Franklin is 
concerned, to take whatever course he thinks 
best. He requested Lady Franklin to give him 
instructions, but such is the confidence felt by 
that lady in the judgment of this gallant and 
experienced Arctic officer—who, it will be re- 
membered, has served in all the Eastern Arctic 
Expeditions under Sir James Ross, Capt. Austin, 
and Sir Edward Belcher—that she at once de- 
clared that, as there could be no difference of 
opinion as to the locality to be searched, he was 
the best judge how it should be reached. We 
may state that Capt. M’Clintock’s primary object 
will, of course, be the rescue of a single survivor 
of the Franklin Expedition, if one should exist, 


as recent reports brought home by whaling cap- 






















tains would tend to show may possibly be the 
case. Secondly, the discovery and restoration 
of any documents or relics appertaining to the 
lost iE 

the course taken by the Franklin Expedition, 
and confirmation of the report brought home by 
Dr. Rae, to the effect that, in the early spring 
of 1850, a party from the Erebus and Terror 
landed a boat on King William Land,—a fact 
which in itself establishes the priority of the dis- 


covery of a North-West Passage by Sir John 
Franklin. 


xpedition ; and, thirdly, the verification of 


Thus it will be seen that everything has been 


done by Lady Franklin and her friends to make 
this Expedition successful; but to render the 
final search complete, it is highly important that 
a ship should be seut through Bebring’s Straits, 
along the coast of North America, with the view 
of meeting Capt. M’Clintock, whose safety by 
this measure would be probably secured, whil 
at the same time the chances of attaining all the 
objects of a final search would be doubled, for 
it is well known that the opinions of competent 
authorities are nearly divided respecting the 


merits of the east and west routes to the Arctic 


seas and lands around King William Island, at 


the mouth of the Fish River. 

It is due to the Admiralty to say that though 
in the first instance they declined to give any 
encouragement to Lady Franklin’s Expedition, 


yet when it was decided upon and placed under 


the command of so judicious a commander as 
Capt. M’Clintock, they reconsidered their objec- 
tions, and materially assisted him by contribu- 
ting stores. This leads to the hope that Gev- 
ernment will yield the Resolute for the western 
search, particularly as that ship requires no out- 
lay to put her in effective order for Arctic ser- 
vice. 

Those, and they are not few, who take an in- 
terest in this final search, will be glatl to hear 
that the officers and crew of the Fox have left 
our shores in the highest possible spirits, confi- 
dent that success awaits their efforts. But 
should they unhappily fail in the main object 
of the Expedition, we must not overlook the 
fact that highly important geographical and 
scientific results may be obtained. The locality 
to be searched is in the immediate vicinity of 
the North Magnetic Pole, one of the most in- 
teresting spots on the face of our globe, which, 
however, it will be remembered, is not station- 
ary. With the view of taking advantage of the 
opportunities thus presented for magnetical in- 
vestigations, the Council of the Royal Society 
voted a sum of money from the Donation Fund 
at their disposal for the purchase of magnetical 
and meteorological instruments, and a committee, 
consisting of distinguished physicists, have sup- 
plied Capt. M’Clintock with desiderata in mag- 
netism and meteorology, while Sir W. Hooker 
and Dr. Hooker bave furnished instructions re- 
specting botanical collections, and supplied 
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de cases for the growth of esculent vegeta- 
bles. 

We may mention in conclusion that the Expe- 
dition is provided with the best photographic 
apparatus, which will be used by Dr. Walker, 
who is skilled in the art of photography. The 
Fox, which isa very quick sailer, is expected 
to make the ice in about ten days, and intelli- 
gence of her voyage to Greenland will be brought 
home by Danish ships from Disco.— Athenzeum. 





For Friends’ Review. 
EMANCIPATION CONVENTION IN CLEVELAND. 


This Convention was held, as proposed, on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th of last month, and appears 
to have been attended by delegates from most or 
all of the Free States and from two or three 
Slave States. We have not seen a full report of 
the proceedings of the Convention, but the re- 
sults of its deliberations may be seen in the re- 
solutions below. 


1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, it is highly desirable that the people of 
the North should co-operate, in a generous and 
brotherly spirit, with the people of the South, 
and share liberally with them in the expense of 
putting an end to so great a moral and political 
evil as American slavery. 

2. That the American people should make 
their common Government their agent in this 
matter, and should call on Congress to pay to 
each State that shall abolish slavery a sum not 
exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars for each 
and every slave emancipated, each State provid- 
ing for any additional remuneration that it may 
deem proper. 

3. That the American people, when helping 
the emancipators, should help the emancipated 
also. No measure of aid in this direction could 
exceed our wishes. Nevertheless, the small sum 
of twenty-five dellars to each of these wronged 
and destitute ones would go far toward supplying 
them with humble homes upon this Continent, 
or upon another, should: they prefer so wide a 
removal from the Jand of their birth. 

4, That the temporary derangement which 
the substitution of free for slave labor would 
bring upon a State would be more than com- 
pensated in the enhanced value of her soil, and 
in numerous other great advantages which would 
be certain to ensue. Were Virginia to eman- 
cipate her slaves the present year, her wealth in 
ten years would be far more than double what it 
is now. Let her emancipate her slaves this year, 
and her vacant land could be sold the next for 
several times as much as it can now. 

5. That, in proposing the payment of such a 
vast sum of money to the Southern States, we 
are actuated by the earnest desire, which we feel 
in common with millions of our countrymen, that 
all the slaves in this land shall be lifted from the 
degradation of their chattelhood and bondage ‘at 

the earliest possible day that it can be effected’ 
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by peaceable means, as the first act in that full 
redress of their wrongs which the nation owes 
them. 

6. That, in making this offer of co-operation 
on the part of the Government, Congress would 
not, in the slightest degree, infringe upon the 
sovereignty of any State, as it is regarded in the 
South; as the acceptance of the offer, the ap- 
portionment of the money and all the legislative 
acts necessary to the extinction of slavery within 
its borders, would be left to the State itself. 

7. That this Convention would invite all the 
friends of compensated emancipation to interest 
the public mind in its favour through their local 
newspapers, by public meetings, and by petitions 
to Congress, earnestly endeavouring to gain the 
adhesion and active co-operation of persons of all 
parties and professions, North and South, so that 
the movement may not assume an apparent con- 
nection with any particular political party. 

8. That notwithstanding the press of the South 
condemns as unauthorized and impertinent our 
taking this subject in hand, we, nevertheless, 
justify ourselves on the ground—lst, that what 
vitally concerns one part vitally concerns every 
other part of the human brotherhood; and 2nd, 
that the North has as much right to save from, 
as the South has to hurry to, destruction the ship 
of State, which carries both the North and the 
South—the dearest interests of the one as well 
as the dearest interests of the other. 

9. That the declaration that our undertaking 
involves the recognition of the right of property 
in man is as groundless as itis astounding ; and 
that this undertaking, so far from precluding 
those that embark in it from inculcating, as all 
should do, the unconditional duty of the slave- 
holder to set the slave immediately free, does but 
impart to them a special fitness for such inculca- 
tion and a special power to make it effectual. 

10. That, through petitions to Congress and 
personal communications with members, the 
proposition of compensated emancipation be 
brought before both Houses and discussed the 
following session ; and that all other proper and 
judicious measures be taken to press the subject 
7 the attention of the Government and peo- 
ple of this country. 

11. That in order to prosecute with vigor and 
without suspension of effort the movement in- 
augurated by this Convention, a society be now 
formed to be galled the ‘‘ National Compensation 
Emancipation Society.” 

In accordance with the last resolution, a 
‘National Compensation Emancipation Society” 
was formed, and a President, Vice President, 
Secretaries and Treasurer were elected. Elihu 
Burritt, New Britain, Conn., is the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and Robert Lindley Murray, New 
York, Treasurer. The Constitution adopted is 
as follows : 

First: This Society shall be called the Na- 
tional Compensation Emancipation Society. 
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Second: The object of this Society shall be MILITARY AND MORAL HEROISM. 
to promote the extinction of American Slavery 
by contributing to the compensation of the Slave- 
helders for their losses in the emancipation of 
their slaves. 

Third: The officers of this Society shall be a 












































The woman who bears in secret, without com- 
laining, the brutal conduct of her drunken hus- 
nd; the starving child who sees the loaf un- 
guarded in the baker’s shop, and restrains his 
hand from theft; the humble artisan, who, after 
toiling all day in the close factory, spends his 
evenings and his Sundays in instructing the chil- 
dren of his drunken neighbors; these that go on, 
day after day, year after year, in the same course 
of quiet obedience to their Heavenly Father, of 
active love to their fellow creatures, of courage- 
ous endurance when there is no glory to help 
them on, these are forgotten ; perhaps driven into 
the gutter of society, because of their threadbare 
garments, and haggard faces : whilst the bluster- 
ing, swaggering youngster, who, after cursing his 
own mother and sisters at home by his unfeeling 
life, at last blesses them by taking himself away, 
gets drunk, has the ribbons fastened on him, is 
put into red clothes, and walked about to the 
sound of music; if he is sent off to the Crimea, 
whether he will or not, and is fortunate enough 
to “‘ pick off’ a number of Russian soldiers, or 
with good luck an officer ; he is honored with the 
reputation of a hero; even his coarse unfeeling 
jokes are printed in all the papers for the in- 
struction of Christian families at home; and if 
he be shot in the next battle, his name is enrolled 
among those who have served their country with 
their Blood ; and there are found those who dare 
to engage for him a safe and immediate passage 
to the realms of everlasting happiness! Every 
one knew before the war began, that the 
great bulk of our soldiers are drawn from the 
drunken and profligate ranks of the community ; 
from those who, at home, would be considered 
curses and pests of society. If such is the easy 
way of changing the heart and life, and trans- 
forming these self seekers into children of Ged, 
the sooner we give up schools, and preaching, 
and Bible Societies, and other Christian labors, 
and all turn soldiers, the better. To me it is 
very horrible, that Christians should praise such 
things.—Words on the War, by a Christian 
Teacher. 


tary, Recording Secretary and Treasurer. 

Fourth : The office of the Society shall be in 
the City of New York, and three of the officers 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
the business of the Society. 

Fifth: The first annual meeting of this Society 
shall be held in the City of New York, on the 
second Wednesday of next May; and that meet- 
ing shall have full power to alter this Constitu- 
tion. 





GROWTH OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The Paris correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce shows the extraordinary progress of 
this colony of Great Britain. He says:— 

“Fifteen years ago the colony of New Zealand 

was an uncultivated, unexplored group of islands, 
inhabited by native cannibals. The New Zealand 
Company undertook it, sent out emigrants, turned 
to account its abundant agricultural and mineral 
resources, discovered the superior intelligence 
and aptitude for civilization of the indigenous 
race, and with the aid of indefatigable mission- 
aries converted the heathen to Christianity. In 
a short time the British government erected New 
Zealand into a separate colony. The population 
was then not over five thousand ; it has increased 
to nearly 180,000, of whom 50,000 at least, are 
whites, nearly all emigrants from the mother 
country. Sir Robert Peel once emphatically 
called it the Great Britain of the Southern Seas. 
Its revenue from the customs exceeds £100,000 
a year; the exports amount to more than a quarter 
of a million. It is the see of a bishop of the 
Established Church. The metropolitan country 
has granted it a free constitution ‘almost equal 
to universal suffrage.’ The next clip of wool of 
the province of Wellington alone, will not be 
less than a million of pounds, and including the 
other Southern provinces, may be estimated at 
three millions. Education is extending among 
the natives by means of industrial schools, in 
which their children are provided with every- 
thing. The missionary establishments are nume- 
rous. A Mr. Smith, of Wellington, ‘come home 
after a residence of seventeen years in New 
Zealand,’ communicated much interested infor- 
mation. He deems it probable that the popula- 
tion will be doubled every three years. Within 
two months two thousand persons left Victoria 
for New Zealand. It would certainly be among 
the most prosperous and wealthy of the British 
possessions. It is mentioned in Johnston’s Ga- 
zetteer that, in 1840,a hundred American whaling 
vessels visited New Zealand.” 





THE CROSS AND THE HEART. 


A European Correspondent of the S. C. Advocate 
writes from Sorrento : 

“ One of the greatest curiosities we saw at Sorrento 
was a piece of poetry, engraved on a slab of marble 
inserted in the outer wall of the church. The lines 
began and ended alternately with the words croce and 
cuore. The following is, as nearly as possible, with 
the preservation of the measure and peculiar form of 
the original, a literal translation : 


Cross, most adored ! to thee I give my heart. 
Heart I have not, except to love the cross. 
Cross, thou hast won my wayward, alien heart; 
Heart, thou hast owned the triumph of the cross. 
Cross, tree of life! to thee I nail my heart; | 
Heart cannot live, that lives without the cross. 
Cross, be thy blood the cleansing of my heart; 



















































Heart, be thy blood an offering to the cross. 
Cross, thou shalt have the homage of my heart ; 
Heart, thou shalt be the temple of the cross. 
Cross, blest is he who yields to thee his heart ; 
Heart, rest secure, who cleavest to the cross. 
Cross, key of Heaven, open every heart. 

Heart, every heart, receive the holy cross. 





RELIGION—WHAT IS IT? 
BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Is it to go to church to-day, 

To look devout and seem to pray ; 
And ere to-morrow’s sun goes down 
Be dealing slander through the town ? 


Does every sanctimonious face 
Denote the certain reign of Grace ? 
Does not a phiz that scowls at sin 
Oft veil hypocrisy within ? 


Is it to make our daily walk, 

And of our own good deeds to talk, 
Yet often practice secret crime, 

And thus misspend our precious time ? 


Is it for sect or creed to fight, 

To call our zeal the rule of right, 
When what we wish is, at the best, 
To see our church excel the rest ? 


Is it to wear the Christian’s dress, 
And love to all mankind profess, 

Yet treat with scorn the humble poor, 
And bar against them every door ? 


O, no, religion means not this ; 
Its fruit more sweet and fairer is ; 
} Its precept this: to others do 
As you would have them do to you. 


} It grieves to hear an ill report, 

And scorns with human woes to sport, 
Of others’ deeds it speaks no ill, 
But tells of good or keeps it still. 


And dogs religion this impart? 

Then maf its influence fill my heart! 
O! haste that blissful, joyful day, 
When all the earth may own its sway. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien Inreuuigence.—Dates from Liverpool and 
London are to the 26th ult. The news is unimport- 
ant. 

EneLanp.—The Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company held a meeting on the 20th. Committees 
were appointed to investigatethe causes of the failure 
in the late attempt to lay the cable, and the improve- 
ments in machinery and arrangements which may be 
necessary. The officers of the squadron’ engaged in 
the effort, were invited to be present and give their 
opinions. They agreed in the expression of a belief 
that the cable is well adapted to-its purpose, and that 
no natural impediment to laying it exists, but that the 
machinery for the purpose is capable of considerable 
improvement. The conducting power of the cable 
appeared, from the experiments made, to be improved, 
rather than impaired, by submersion to the depth of 
2000 fathoms. The practicability of joining the ends 
on board the two vessels in mid ocean was tested in 
a heavy sea, with entire success. 

Fraxce.—French ships of war are ordered to render 
every necessary aid in their power to the English ves- 
sels proceeding to India with troops. 

Geruany.—The draft of a new constitution for the 
Danish Duchies, has been laid before the Holstein 
Estates. The Duchy of Holstein is to have a legisla- 
ture and administration for its own special affairs. 
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REVIEW. 


No law is to be enacted, altered or annulled, without 
the consent of the States, but the resolutions of the 
Germanic Diet may be promulgated in the Duchy of 
Holstein, in virtue of the Federal Constitution. 

In ‘Nassau, a Roman Catholic priest has been con- 
demned to an imprisonment of three months, for hav- 
ing preached against the Protestant faith. The Prot- 
estants in Tyrol are still not legally authorized to 
purchase landed property, or to have any trade what- 
ever. This intolerance tends to prevent foreigners 
from purchasing estates in that region. 

Iraty.—It is rumored that all the sovereigns of Italy 
will hold a congress at Bologna, the Pope presiding, 
to consider the political circumstances of the peninsu- 
la, to protest against England’s granting asylum to 
conspirators, and to propose a new system of impost 
duties, port taxes, railroads and telegraphs. 

The attempt to lay down a submarine telegraph 
from the island of Sardinia to Algiers, was to be com- 
menced on the 12th ult. 

A rupture between Naples and Sardinia is appre- 
bended. 

Russia.—The government is about to despatch a 
flotilla to the Chinese waters, and Count Panintine, 
formerly connected with the expedition to Japan, is to 
represent Russia in China, during the present difficul- 
ties. 

Turxey.—The Sultan is said to have communicated 
to those European ambassadors who had suspended 
relations with the Porte, that he is occupied in forming 
a new ministry, and that until that is accomplished, 
diplomatic intercourse cannot be resumed. 

Inpia.—Delhi had not been taken at the last ac- 
counts. Cawnpore had been captured by the rebels, 
and the Europeans massacred, but the place was sub- 
sequently retaken by the English troops. 

Arrica.—Recent accounts received in New York 
from a missionary in Liberia, state that there is great 
scarcity of food, both among the natives, and in some 
parts of the republic, owing in part to a failure of the 
rice crops of the natives some years since, from which 
they have not been able to recover. 

Official confirmation has been received in England 
of the murder of the African travellers, Dr. Vogel and 
Corporal Maguire. 

Domestic.—The Constitutional Convention of Ore- 
gon was in session at our latest accounts. There had 
been much discussion on the subject of slavery in that 
territory, and it was supposed an effort would be made 
to introduce a pro-slavery-clause into the new consti- 
tution. 

A convention of Free State men in Kansas was held 
recently at Grasshopper Falls, to consider the ques- 
tion of voting at the election to be held next month, 
for delegate to Congress, members of the territorial 
legislature, and other officers. Between four hundred 
and five hundred persons were present, including most 
of the leading men of that party, and resolutions were 
adopted, it is said unanimously, agreeing to take part 
in the election, in reliance on Gov. Walker’s pledge 
that they should have a fair vote, but protesting, as 
heretofore, against the enactments forced upon them 
by the votes of the people of Missouri. They also re- 
solved to appoint a committee to wait on the terri- 
torial authorities, and insist upon e revision and cor- 
rection of the apportionment lately made, to govern 
the election, and expressed their determination to ad- 
here to the Topeka Constitution and government, and 
to direct all their efforts to setting that government 
in motion in a legitimate manner at an early date. 

An expedition is about to be dispatched, under the 


direction of the War Department, to explore the Colo- 
rado River. It is proposed to build a s1 teamer at 
the mouth of the river, on the Gulf nia, and 


to ascend the stream in that way 


far as may be 
found practicable. 
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